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COMMON ASSEMBLY STAGES FALL SESSION 
Members Hear Etzel Report on Dissolution of Coal Cartel 


The Community’s’ Common Assembly held its first extra- 
ordinary session of 1955-56 in Strasbourg from Novem- 
ber 22 to 25)-where High Authority Vice President Franz 
Etzel made a long-awaited report on the decision to 
dissolve GEORG, the Ruhr coal cartel. 

Speaking for the High Authority, M. Etzel said that 
the German coal sales monopoly would be broken up 
by creating three autonomous sales organizations for Ruhr 
coal. GEORG (the Gemeinschaftsorganisation Ruhrkohle) 
is a strong, central sales organization linking six coal sales 
agencies, which wields virtually complete control over 
prices and allocations of coal from the Ruhr. (See “Reform 
in the Ruhr,” ECC&S Bulletin #8, June, 1955.) 

Under the new setup, M. Etzel said that the three sales 
agencies would maintain independent policies. Further- 
mote, he said that the High Authority would supervise 
the activities of the new agencies—a power which it could 
not exercise over GEORG—to make sure they did not 
violate the letter and spirit of Article 65 of the Treaty, the 
Community’s “anti-trust law.” 

He reported substantial progress toward breaking up 
the Belgian coal sales monopoly COBECHAR (Comptoir 
Belge des Charbonniéres). The Belgian organization, he 
said, had agreed to reorganize itself immediately in order 
to end infringements upon the Treaty’s anti-cartel and 
fair-trade codes. 

However, the former German trade union leader was 
less optimistic over progress so far in negotiations to strip 
the French national coal importing monopoly, ATIC, 
(Association Technique de |’Importation Charbonniére) of 
its restrictive powers. Under present conditions, French 
coal consumers cannot buy coal from other Community 
countries except through ATIC. The French Government 
can also halt shipments of coal from non-French nations 
to French coal dealers and consumers who may not be clas- 
sified by the Government as “wholesale dealers”. 

In reply to Assembly criticism concerning the High 
Authority’s action toward ATIC, M. Etzel said that a 
French decision was expected within the next month 
regarding modification of ATIC’s status. He promised 


that the High Authority would seek judicial action against 
the French Government if it refused to conform to the 
Treaty. 


Mayer Sees Danger of Energy Shortage 


High Authority President René Mayer told the Assembly 
that Community steel production had climbed at the 
unprecedented rate of 20 per cent for 1955 and that the 
total output was expected to be over 52 million metric 
tons for the 12-month period. Over-all industrial activity 
within the Community, he said, had shot up 13 per cent, 
and energy consumption had increased 6.5 per cent in the 
same period. He contrasted this heavy expansion rate 
with an increase of only two per cent in the output of coal. 

The vivid contrast between coal production and con- 
sumption in the past year, according to M. Mayer, under- 
scored the concern which the High Authority has for 
Europe’s future energy requirements. He said that there 
is a real fear that the present rate of expansion of the 
European economy may be suddenly slowed only by the 
lack of enough power to meet new industry demands. 


Pella Urges Assembly to Widen Activities 


Guiseppi Pella, President of the Common Assembly, 
opened debate in the Assembly stating that recent 
progress toward the “European idea” reinforced his belief 
that the Community’s parliamentary body should seek 
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to play a wider role in European affairs pertaining to 
integration. 

“Our Assembly, which is the only European Parliament 
with deliberative powers, must find the means for assum- 
ing more of a role as a political body in the true sense of 
the word,” he said. M. Pella declared that the Com- 
munity’s Treaty could be considered only as a “starting 
point” and that the time had come to widen the field 
of the Assembly’s activities. Speaking of the various forms 
that have been proposed for political integration in 
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TRADE UNIONS DEMAND MORE ACTIVE 


SOCIAL POLICY 


Labor Leaders Threaten Walkout from Consultative Committee 


Community labor unions issued an ultimatum in Luxem- 
bourg last month when they threatened to walk out of the 
High Authority’s Consultative Committee.* The move 
came after a virtual showdown debate on the Com- 
munity’s social policy. Labor representatives on the 
51-man Committee maintain that the High Authority has 
fallen behind in its Treaty obligations to workers within 
the Community. During a debate within the Committee, 
which acts in an advisory capacity to the High Authority, 
labor members claimed that the Committee had repeatedly 
failed to discuss social policy. It was agreed to defer debate 
on the Trade Unions’ grievances until November 29th. 


In an Interview Belgian Trade Unionist 
Explains Labor’s Viewpoint 


A leader in the labor revolt was 
André Renard, deputy Secretary- 
General of the Belgian General 
Federation of Labor (affiliated 
with the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions) 
and President of the ‘Workers’ 
Group” in the Consultative 
Committee. In the following in- 
terview, M. Renard explains the 
trade unionists’ view of the situa- 
tion. 





M. Renard, you and your colleagues of all the non- 


*The Consultative Committee, composed of 51 producers’, 
workers’ and consumers’ representatives (each group. being rep- 
resented in equal number) advises the High Authority on ques- 
tions the latter puts before it for debate. Under the Treaty the 
High Authority must consult the Consultative Committee on 
most major policy matters. 
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We shall be satisfied if the High Authority puts to the 
Consultative Committee the questions it already asked 
in February, 1954, at a time when discussion on them 
was perhaps premature. The High Authority then asked 
the Committee to state what it considered to be the 
priorities in social policy, what studies should be under- 
taken, and what solutions envisaged. A year ago, in 
December, 1954, the Committee unanimously advised the 
High Authority to begin by studying ways of harmonizing 
the length of working weeks in the different Community 
countries, holidays with pay, overtime rates and so on. 

M. Mayer told the Committee last week that the High 
Authority has almost finished its study of the length of 
the working week in the member countries. Now these 
questions must be brought again before the Committee. 

We want to draw up a list_of priorities, not merely 
for those, but for all the questions that. must be studied, 
and similarly to suggest methods of stud¥ing and solving 
them. 


What reforms do you have in mind? 


We want to work towards Community-wide collective 
bargaining codes in the coal and steel industries. Our 
final aim is to negotiate Community-wide minimum wage 
agreements. But we cannot do that yet. So we mean to 
begin by setting maximum working hours in the Com- 
munity, fixing overtime rates, and so on. 

There are precedents for this approach. It has been 
possible, for instance, to fix a code for Rhine shipping 
in which similar conditions of employment are inter- 
nationally applied. This was done after World War II 
through the International Labor Organization. The same 
should be possible in the Community. Conditions from 
country to country do not diverge so sharply that a Com- 
munity code would be impossible to apply. In any case, 
we should fix reasonable standards which could be uni- 
versally applied. We should not begin by going into 
minor details. 

The aim, as you see, is to create a genuine social 
Community parallel with the economic Community which 
already exists. They must go hand-in-hand if lasting 
benefits are to be obtained. 


But if, as you say, these questions are already under 
consideration in the Community, why are you making an 
issue of the Community’s failure to take them up? 


Because a greater sense of urgency is needed. What 
happens when Community trade unions negotiate for bet- 
ter conditions today? The employers refer them to their 
government. Their government refers them to the High 
Authority. The High Authority refers them to their 
government. This was our experience in Belgium when 
the coal and steel unions successfully fought for a shorten- 
ing of the working week from-48 to 45 hours. But they 
were hampered by the confusion of sovereignties that now 
exists. This confusion must be overcome on the European 
level, because whatever happens in one of our countries 
today affects the others. But if the Community cannot 
face the problem effectively and soon, then we shall be 
forced to go back to negotiations on the purely national 
level. That would be a great pity. : 

Your argument seems to imply that the High Authority 
should take over some of the supervisory powers which 


national governments now exercise in the wage field. 
There is no sanction for this in the Treaty. 


We do not ask the High Authority to supervise collec- 
tive bargaining. We know it cannot. But it can provide 
opportunities for social progress which it so far has not 


provided. The High Authority should, in our eyes, have 
three tasks. 

First, it must undertake studies that no international 
organization could successfully carry through. It is doing 
that, for instance, by comparing real wages between the 
Community countries, and we are satisfied on this count. 

Second, it should set targets for its social policy, 
as it does in the economic field. This it has not done. 

Third, it should provide new possibilities for negotiation 
on the Community level by bringing employers and 
workers together to discuss specific questions. 

I mean this: suppose the Consultative Committee were 
to vote overwhelmingly in favor of a resolution advising the 
High Authority to harmonize working hours, overtime pay 
and holidays with pay in the Community. Do you think 
there would be any difficulty for the High Authority to 
convene a conference of workers and employers to nego- 
tiate on these questions? The Consultative Committee 
would not be involved and would not therefore be exceed- 
ing its powers. But the fact that most of the people 
taking part in the negotiations would already have backed 
the scheme in the Consultative Committee would be a 
guarantee of final success. 


What if the Committee did not vote overwhelmingly 
in favor of negotiations? 

The situation would be clarified and we would know 
what action to take. I do not in fact think the producers 
would think it wise to oppose. 


Effective trade union action would imply great unity 
of purpose among the trade unions of the six countries. 
You are confident this unity exists? 


I have no doubt the unions of the six countries would 
act together. In our action in the Consultative Committee 
we have also the full agreement of the Christian Trade 
Union Confederation of the Community. Further, on the 
question of reducing working hours in particular, we 
have been told by our American labor colleagues that we 
shall have their full support in any action we undertake. 


Critics of your action in the Community have suggested 
it would be simpler to extend the social powers of European 
institutions from outside the Community, by new delega- 
tions of national sovereignty, than to criticize the High 
Authority for the lack of powers conferred upon it in the 
social field by the Treaty. These people refer to the pro- 
posals for further European integration now being con- 
sidered by the “New Drive for Europe” Committees here 
in Brussels and to the “Action Committee for a United 
States of Europe” recently formed by M. Jean Monnet. 
What do you think of this view? 


Trade union action in the Community would reinforce 
trade union action elsewhere. Leaders of all the main 
non-Communist unions in the Community countries, 
myself included, have joined M. Monnet’s Action Com- 
mittee. We intend to ensure that future European Com- 
munities do not suffer from the limitations on social policy 
imposed by the Coal and Steel Pool Treaty. 

Our aim is to see a European Economic and Social 
Council formed, with powers to recommend policies to the 
European executive institutions. It would be similar to 
the Councils which already exist in most of our countries. 
In fact, we are trying to transplant into the European field 
the kind of life that goes to make social policy in each 
of our countries. This is one of the main factors of national 
cohesion. Europe must have the same kind of cohesion if 
its growth is to be vigorous and healthy. A healthy Europe 
that provides rising living standards for all our peoples is 
the aim of the trade unions in the Community. 











The Council of Association between the United Kingdom and the High Authority at its inaugural meeting in Luxembourg on 
November 17. On the left (left to right) are: MM. Albert Wehrer, Franz Etzel, René Mayer (Chairman), Dirk Spierenburg. 


Facing, (left to right) are members of the British delegation: Sir Hubert Houldsworth, Chairman of the National Coal Board, the 
Hon. L. Joynson-Hicks, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Fuel and Power, Peter Thorneycroft, President of the Board of 
Trade, and Sir Archibald Forbes, Chairman of the Iron and Steel Board. Facing are the Joint Secretaries of the Council, Luciano 
Giretti for the High Authority and James Marjoribanks for the British delegation. 


ASSOCIATION COUNCIL 


Luxembourg was the scene last month of Britain’s venture 
into an official relationship with Europe’s first supra- 
national authority. High Authority President René Mayer 
presided at the opening meeting of the Council of Asso- 
ciation which was established by treaty between the United 
Kingdom and the Community. 

Britain’s Board of Trade President, Peter Thorneycroft, 
led the four-man British delegation in an exchange of 
views with High Authority members on the coal and steel 
situation between Britain and the Community. In the 
first order of business, the Council set up three standing 
committees on coal, steel, and trade relations. Coal won 
priority consideration because of the European coal short- 
age and the British decision to restrict 1956 coal exports. 

A full meeting of the coal committee was set for Decem- 
ber 7 in London with a steel committee meeting to follow 
on the 15th and a trade relations committee meeting to 
convene on January 9, 1956. 





MEETS 


Commenting on the meeting, the London Financial 
Times cited close relations between Britain and the Com- 
munity as, in part, responsible for “remarkably few shouts 
of ‘perfidious Albion’” from the Continent as a result of 
the British decision to cut coal exports. The Financial 


Times added that the changing relationship between 
Britain and the Communit conomic affairs today is 
underlined by the fact that Britain now is a net importer 
of coal from the Continent 


The Manchester Guardian in editorial, regarded as 


“unfortunate” Britain’s steps to curtail coal exports on the 
eve of the first Association meeting. Frankly critical of 
the United Kingdom’s restrictions on coal, the Guardian 
commented: “If we had searched more energetically for 
ways of changing (as eventually we must) to other fuels, 
we might have avoided cutting off these long-established 
(continental) markets. ‘Association’ will have to be more 


intimate than this if it is to be other than a phrase.” 


STEEL CONSUMERS ASSESS BENEFITS OF 


SINGLE MARKET 


Community Steel Users at Luxembourg Conference Express 


Wide Range of Views 


At a conference held in Luxembourg last month, rep- 
resentatives of steel consumers in the six Community 
nations met to discuss the effects of the European single 
market for steel. The declared aim of the single market, 
which opened in 1953, was to benefit steel consumers by 
encouraging competition among producers in a broad new 
market, thus enabling consumers to buy at the best terms 
from efficient and competitive producers. The High 
Authority, therefore, attached particular importance to 
the conference, the first of its kind held in Luxembourg. 

Various delegates expressed widely divergent views 
toward the actual benefits of the single market. Attitudes 





varied according to traditional concepts of internal and 
external trade and therefore tended to be grouped na- 
tionally. However, views were also modified by the actual 
size of the consumer’s plant operations and the constancy 
of his demand for steel. Although western European 
steel producers, like Americans, are enjoying a seller’s 
market, the conference revealed that consumers com- 
plained less about prices than about delivery dates. 

Following are interviews with three of the delegates 
to the steel consumers’ conference: a Frenchman, a Dutch- 
man, and a German. ‘They represent some of the main 
points of view expressed at th ‘meeting. 








A French Consumer 


M. JEAN CONSTANT is President 
of the Association des Utilisa- 
teurs de Produits Sidérurgiques in 
his own country. The Associa- 
tion is one of the two which 
represent the interests of French 
steel consumers. It has a wide 
membership, ranging from big 
firms like Peugeot, the French 
automobile plant, to small work- 
shop-factories throughout the 
country. 





M. Constant, you were critical of some aspects of the 
single market at the conference. Where do you think 
it has failed to measure up to your hopes? 

The single market is, I believe, a reality for some big 
consumers, who can and do buy freely across frontiers. 
But for the majority of small consumers this is not so. 
They are not yet liberated from the domination of the 
market by the producer. Much of the day-to-day trading 
practices on the market are still affected by old national- 
market habits and must be changed. 


In fact, a small consumer cannot buy across a frontier? 


He can try. Sometimes he may succeed. But usually 
he does not. 


[hen how do you explain that across-frontier steel 
trade in the Community area has tripled since the single 
market was established? 

The figures are certainly impressive. Yet I suspect that if 
the figures distinguished more clearly between I) pig iron 
deliveries, II) transfers from plant to plant belonging to 
a single combine, and III) deliveries to the ordinary 
consumer, that the increase in trade in the last category 

the one that concerns us—would be less impressive 
than the over-all figures. I suggest the High Authority 
should introduce these statistical distinctions. 


Don’t you believe that the High Authority's rulings 
against discrimination have helped competition to develop? 

Yes, but to a limited extent only. Systematic double 
pricing has disappeared. But there are other, subtler kinds 
of discrimination. When a producer says his order book 
is full, what consumer can check on his statement? Per- 
haps in a boom, as now, it is true. But our experience 
has shown us that whatever the market situation, con- 
sumers who have mass-production capacities and therefore 
provide a regular outlet for steel, nearly always obtain 
supplies more easily than small firms which order only 
when they themselves have to fulfill a contract. 

The small consumer is the last priority. If there are 
bottlenecks, or large export orders, it is his deliveries which 
are postponed. The orders of the consumer in the single 
market should, in a period of shortage at least, come before 
those of the foreign consumer. Yet while on the export 
market every contract defines the delivery date, there is 
no such guarantee inside the single market. By holding 
up deliveries to some consumers and not to others, the 
producer is in effect rationing his sales—and thus dis- 
criminating. But the consumer cannot know this. The 
High Authority’s inspectors are responsible for detecting 
discriminations in their spot checks. Abuses would be 
easier to detect if steel company returns quoted not only 
the quantities ordered, but also the dates of delivery fixed. 


You also criticized the system of price publication at 
the conference, M. Constant? 





Yes, it has been a failure and the High Authority should 
now work out and enforce another system after the transi- 
tional period ends in 1958. The consumer cannot in 
practice compare the price lists put out by the different 
suppliers. There are too many to obtain. And with the 
best will in the world, it is hard to decipher some of them. 

Further, it is becoming an increasingly common prac- 
tice for the producer to agree to sell only at the price 
obtaining on the day of delivery—which at the time 
of signing the contract, is unknown. So the consumer is 
buying blind, and small consumers have to accept this. 
It is a practice which must be ended. Producers are free 
of all obligation and responsibility with regard to delivery; 
steel is one of the very few goods which is not the object 
of a real supply contract. 


What do you think of prices on the single market? 


One notices that every time the cost of scrap or wages 
rises, prices are boosted. We do not notice them being 
lowered when production increases, or investment results 
in higher output per man. At the same time, I recognize 
the advantages of price stability. This gives the consumer 
more ability to plan ahead. But prices should fall. ‘The 
steel companies can afford it. 


It has been suggested that the difficulties of small steel 
consumers would be eased if purchasing cooperatives were 
formed. Do you agree? 


I think such groups will develop—one has been formed 
in the Netherlands. Many of the present dealers are in 
fact too closely united with the producers and need to 
be supplemented by independent purchasing cooperatives 
which really serve the interests of the consumer. 

If the High Authority encouraged the development of 
consumers’ purchasing groups, it would go a long way 
to giving the single market a more genuine character. 


Do you not fear that if you expect the High Authority to 
rectify all these weaknesses in the consumer’s position on 
the market, you will, in fact, be encouraging too much 
government interference? 


I am against High Authority direction of the market. 
But the single market will not emancipate itself spon- 
taneously from its long domination by the producers. 

I think the High Authority’s role should be to regulate 
the balance of economic forces by which competition is 
determined on Community’s markets, so that there are 
no excessive disequilibria. At present, there is insufficient 
competition on the single market, because the consumer 
is too weak and the producer is too strong. 

It is not an easy job to regulate a market which shifts 
only too easily from boom to slump conditions and back 
again. But it would be easier to do if the High Authority 
could follow the activities of consumers affected by the 
Community as closely as it does that of the producers on 
the single market. 


A Dutch Consumer 





M. KORNELIS VAN DER POLS is 
Managing Director of the Rotter- 
dam Drydock Company, one of 
the Netherlands’ four main ship- 
building and repair yards and a 
large-scale steel consumer. He is 
a member of the High Author- 
ity’s Consultative Committee, 
and served as a delegate to the 
recent steel consumers’ confer- 
ence. 

































































What are the main advantages and disadvantages to 
you, as a steel consumer, of the single market? 


Perhaps I can answer that by explaining briefly the 
development of the Dutch steel industry. Before the 
war, Holland had no steel industry; she produced only 
pig iron, and small quantities of sheets, bars, and sections, 
being dependent on other countries for her steel. But 
in spite of the pre-war international cartel arrangements, 
the market was competitive. 

But the post-war conditions of continuing shortage put 
us in an inferior bargaining position. Despite the develop- 
ment of steel industry in the Netherlands, only 30-35% 
of our supplies were Dutch, and the rest foreign. Then 
we were paying 80% more for Belgian thin plates than 
were Belgian consumers. 


No More Price Discrimination 


Now, by forbidding discrimination in prices between one 
Community country and another, the single market has 
ended the system of dual pricing. This means we are 
now paying the same prices for steel as shipbuilders in 
Belgium or Germany. 


You have no doubts of this at all? You are satisfied 
that there is no discrimination between one country and 
another? 


As regards the first question, the answer is no. Prices 
are definitely the same for us as for firms in the producing 
countries of the Community. The only doubts we have 
concern delivery periods. We thought that consumers 
in producing countries were getting rather earlier deliveries 
than we were, but we have been assured that this is not 
so. Where we thought we detected discrimination in 
delivery periods, it seems to have been between old and new 
customers, with the old established customers getting the 
better treatment. As a private person, I find this reason- 
able, but as a lawyer, I find it not fully in accordance with 
the terms of the Treaty. 


The Main Worry—Effects of Trade Union 
Demands 


Our chief anxieties lie in a different direction. The 
Trade Unions represented in the Consultative Committee 
and the Assembly are asking for “harmonization” of social 
conditions throughout the Community. This means scal- 
ing up social benefits in all six countries, adopting the 
highest standards in every field. 

We believe it would be a mistake to start with har- 
monization of social policies, which would be bound to 
increase the cost of coal and steel. We believe that 
social benefits—higher wages and better conditions— 
should come as a result of the economic benefits of the 
single market by a wider market, greater specialization, 
rationalization, better direction of investment, and lower 
prices. Harmonization in the Dutch steel industry would 
have inevitable repercussions on social regulations through- 
out the Dutch metal and engineering industries, for as 
you know, the Dutch wage system and social benefit system 
is a closely-knit whole. You cannot treat social policy 
in isolation for a single industry such as steel. 


Rigidity in the Pricing System? 


The doubts you have just mentioned are political. Have 
you any doubts about the functioning of the single market 
itself in steel? 
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lists from the other Community countries? 

No. We have the technical ability to handle foreign 
markets. 'We know what we want and we are able 
to compare the different terminologies, price for price. 

Do you feel steel merchants are in league with pro- 
ducers and act against the interests of the consumer? 

In some cases merchants are connected with the pro- 
ducers, but there are lots of independent merchants, too. 
This sort of complaint tends to come from French and 
German consumers who have lived for years under a 
regulated system. 


Do you think that the small consumer, who manufac- 
tures to order and therefore buys his steel irregularly, is 
discriminated against? 

It is understandable that he should meet with more 
difficulties than the consumer who knows his needs over 
any given period and can therefore order well ahead 
and with regularity, but these difficulties should not be 
exaggerated. 

Would buyers’ cooperatives be an answer to this 
problem? 

Our own Dutch buyers’ cooperative works excellently 
in the Netherlands, though it is not my business to rec- 
ommend it for others. My own belief is that for a com- 
mercial situation a buyer should generally find his own 
solution. We do not make all our purchases through 
our cooperative organization. 


Is there still a tendency for producers and consumers 
alike to prefer to trade with someone in their own coun- 
try? If so, should the High Authority act to change this? 


Yes, there is bound to be such a tendency, even if only 
because of the advantage of shorter distances making for 
easier contacts and lower freight charges. But it is through 
the action of buyers, who must show persistence in their 
demands, that these long-standing trading habits will be 
gradually changed, and not by direct action of the High 
Authority. 


Are you in favor of cutting or rationing exports to non- 
Community countries in a boom? 


No, you cannot be liberals for imports and restriction- 
ists for exports. Such action would lead to immediate 
reprisals. 


Keeping the Community Open 


Do you feel the Council of Association with Britain 
will be useful? 

[ think it was set up for political reasons, but we hope 
for concrete results. We, of all the Community countries, 
are particularly interested because of our traditional steel 
purchases from Britain. We must watch very carefully 
to see that there are no cartel arrangements between 
British and Community steel producers. 

Before the war, we bought much of our steel in Britain, 
and, when the present difficulties of obtaining supplies 
from that market end, we hope to go back for many 
products now unobtainable. We are still getting section 
steel from Great Britain and maintain our contacts over 
there. We are also interested in the United States as 
a potential supplier. 

Outside competition is in fact a very healthy thing for 
the Community: it will help to ensure that no big wall 
is built round the single market. 

One thing we should like to do is to have the gap 





reduced between Community steel prices within the 
single market and British internal prices. Our basis 
price for heavy ships’ steel is now about 460 guilders 
a ton—almost the same whether from Ymuiden or the 
Ruhr—while the British price for British users is 340-350 
guilders. We think this difference is too large, and that 
Community prices could come down to narrow the gap 
and put us in a better competitive position relative to 
British shipbuilders. 


What do you as a steel consumer think is the main 
object to be pursued to improve the single market? 


Enlarge steel production capacity. The trend of Euro- 
pean steel consumption is upwards; in our own industry, 
for instance, orders could fall off very substantially before 
we should have anything less than full employment. 
Although such statistics are of only limited significance, 
figures of per capita steel consumption in the Community 
show that it is still relatively low and capable of con- 
siderable expansion. 


A German Consumer 


DR. EBERHARD JUNG is Managing 
Director of the Burger Ironworks, 
Herbom, North-West Germany. 
The works is a medium-to-large 
consumer, using some 30,000 
tons of steel and 20,000 tons of 
pig iron yearly. Dr. Jung is a 
member of the Community’s 
Consultative Committee and was 
present at the recent meeting of 
the steel consumers in Luxem- 
bourg; he is, in addition, Chair- 
man of the International Heating 
Appliance Association. 


In a general statement Dr. Jung said: “The High Au- 
thority has so far been able to avoid excessive dirigisme. 
Excessive interference, such as is demanded from some 
quarters—indeed by some consumers—might well lead 
to excessive formalism and control. Demands made on 
the High Authority should be kept within the bounds 
of possibility: the High Authority cannot bring about a 
buyers’ market for steel when present buoyant economic 
conditions make for a sellers’ market. 

“We are in general satisfied with the common market, 
and one should beware of expecting too much of the 
High Authority. 

“With regard to prices we cannot complain of a huge 
increase. Prices have gone up but not sharply. In the 
field of supply, deliveries are dragging a little, but con- 
tinue to be regular and orderly, which is an advantage 
in buoyant economic conditions. 

“We should like to see a sg balance kept between 
dirigisme and freedom. Policy should take account of 
trading habits and customs; it should not be rigidly based 
on any given doctrine, but rather conform to the needs 
of the market. We in Germany have long had the steel 
trade—the merchants—connected with the producers, but 
there is one very important point, which we as consumers 
can only praise: it has brought very healthy trading con- 
ditions. In Germany the so-called cartels did not gen- 
erally operate to the detriment of the economy: they 
followed a reasonable price policy, without exploiting boom 
conditions by charging unjustifiably high prices. 

“The great danger is that in the future the High Au- 
thority might not resist the temptation to carry out a 





policy of control. This danger is inherent in the system 
set up by the Schuman Treaty.” 

You say this danger has so far been avoided by the way 
in which the High Authority has carried out its task. In 
what circumstances do you envisage this danger might 
become acute? 

In a slump and in a boom. One cannot say that we 
have encountered either so far since the start of the single 
market; it is true we had a slight depression in 1953-54, 
and that we have buoyant conditions now. But these 
should not be mistaken for depression and boom. There is 
no such thing as a really normal market. In real slump 
and boom conditions, demands will be made to the High 
Authority which it must watch very carefully to avoid 
falling into rigidity, dirigisme and formalism. An example 
of formalism was the decision of the Court of Justice to 
ban the 242% “Monnet margin” which brought us flexi- 
bility in pricing and was very welcome to us. 

But do you not think that the price list system has 
brought a welcome stability? 

Yes. We are well aware of the advantages of this 
stability and of the great advantages it brings us in our 
forward planning. We realize that if we get reasonable 
stability in boom conditions we cannot expect sharp price 
falls at times of economic slackness. But we do need 
greater sensitivity and flexibility of prices. In fact we 
would have welcomed not merely a 2¥2% margin on either 
side of the published price, but a 5% margin. 


Which of the High Authority's specific powers for 
boom and slump conditions do you think dangerous? 

None of them in particular—it depends on how the 
matter is handled. The guiding principle should always 
be whether the action proposed conforms to the needs 
of the market. 


What measures could be taken to improve the price 
system for consumers? 

I have no concrete proposals. 
High Authority. 


Would a firm contract with a fixed delivery date help 
consumers? 


I feel this is up to the 


This is an open question among consumers. ‘The 
answer really depends upon the consumer. So far price 
fluctuations have not been so big as to mean big changes 
because of delivery delays. It would of course be very 
nice to buy at a firm price regardless of the delivery date, 
but I cannot demand in my purchases what I don’t do 
myself in selling. We also sell at the price ruling at 
delivery date. 


Have you found price discrimination practiced in the 
single market? 

No. We buy much steel from France and the Saar as 
well as from Germany and we have found practically no 
discrimination. 

Are you easily able to obtain price lists from producers? 

Yes. With German firms we have never had any 


difficulty, and we have also been able to obtain from other 
firms the sections of their price lists which we need. 


Are the price lists from other Community countries 
easily comprehensible to you? 

There is much to be done in this respect. The com- 
pletion by the High Authority of its uniform nomenclature 
must be worked out to take account of the consumers. 
Only in this way can we make sure that there is no hidden 


discrimination between one Community country and an- 
other. 


Do you believe it would be feasible to cut exports to 
third countries in times of shortage? 


No. This would bring reprisals in times of slack de- 
mand, and one must also consider what our customers— 
the Swiss for example—would do if we refused supplies. 
The long-term question of looking after our customers for 
the future must also be considered 


Is. the position of the small 
market worse than before? 


consumer in the single 


No. The small consumer has always been treated worse 
in times of relative shortag This has nothing to do 
with the single market. I don’t believe that the small 
consumer suffers from any appreciable discriminations. 


Would it help the small consumer if consumers’ coop- 
eratives were formed? 


I personally am all against them. They would bring 
about a distortion of the conditions of competition. I 
know that this works well in the Netherlands, but we do 
not need them in Germany. This may be nothing but 
a subjective opinion—perhaps I am prejudiced in this 
matter—but I do not think cooperatives would function 
as efficiently as we do as an individual firm. 


Do you think competition is developing in the single 
market as a consequence of the High Authority’s policy? 

Yes. There is very definitely much more competition 
than two-and-a-half years ago. There is no doubt about 
this, particularly with regard to deliveries from other 
Community countries 


Should the High Authority have more frequent con- 
5 
sultations with steel consumer 


It depends on the economic 
is fluctuating sharply, consultations should be more fre- 
quent; but, in relatively stable conditions, as at present, 
the number of consultation have been having is 
sufficient. 


NEWSBRIEFS 


High Authority Opens Talks with 
Switzerland 


Transport specialists from Switzerland and the High Au- 
thority are expected to meet in Berne this month to work 
out “through rates” for Community rail traffic through 
Switzerland. 


situation. When activity 


Following initial meetings in Luxembourg last month, 
the group will work toward setting up terms for an agree- 
ment enabling coal, steel, scrap, and iron ore from Com- 
munity nations to pass through Switzerland without being 
subject to extra charges at the Swiss frontier. 


French Steelmakers Hit for Discrimination 


French steelmakers have agreed to stop granting a rebate 
of 3.29 per cent on the published price list of steel to all 
their French customers. They had been told by the High 
Authority either to stop granting this discriminatory re- 
bate or to grant it equally to all Community buyers of 
French steel. The High Authority had charged that the 
rebates violated the fair-trading rules of the Community. 











